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Nigeria Key Economic Indicators 


In $ millions unless otherwise indicated 


uSS1.00 = .651 Naira 1975 1976 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT* 


GDP (current prices) 24,130.7 29,032.9 
GDP (constant 1974 prices) 22,487.3 24,793.53 
Population (estimated) Ja<t2 
GDP (per capita, real) 296.9 
Crude Petroleum Exports 

(million bbls/day) Lette 2.G51 15.5 
Manufacturing Production 

(1972 = 100) 159.9 176.2 18.2 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(000 tons) 


Cotton 16.9 
Cocoa 24 
Peanuts 66.6 
Palm Kernels -13.8 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply 3,438.6 5,056.2 61.1 8,089.2 
Consumer Price Index 

(1960 = 100) Zodek 348.1 435.1 
Commercial Minimum Lending Rate 6 6 6 
Treasury Certificates 

(one year) 3 332 ‘ 3sD 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Foreign Exchange Reserves 
Balance (basic) 

Exports (FOB) 

U.S. Share 

Imports (CIF) 

U.S. Share 


*Reported on basis Nigerian fiscal year, e.g., 
1977 is April 1, 1977 to March 31, 1978. 


Sources: Central Bank of Nigeria, Lagos 
Federal Office of Statistics, Lagos 
All 1977 estimated U.S. Embassy Lagos 





SUMMARY. Nigeria's oil-fueled boom is settling down to a 

more sustainable pace as the country struggles to contain 
inflation and expand its infrastructure to suit development 
goals and aspirations. As a result of lower oil revenues 
caused by weak world market conditions, overall economic 
growth in 1977 was about 5% compared to the 8% averaged for 
most of the decade. Imports necessary for development promise 
to keep the balance of payments in deficit for years but 

the country's good credit rating should help maintain monetary 
reserves with loans projected at $4 billion through 1981. 

At midway point, the 1975-80 Third National Development Plan 
is clearly too ambitious for the country's financial resources 
under recent inflation rates of 22-33%. It is being whittled 
down, but many badly-needed projects, particularly super 
highways, ports and airports, are at or near completion and 
beginning to decongest the economy. At the end of 1977, 

only 43 ships waited for berths at Lagos, equal to about 10% 
of the armada at anchor two years earlier. Looming over 

the economy for 1978, however, is the prospect of greatly 
reduced government spending. Commitments for ongoing capital 
projects already exceed available funds and the Federal 
Military Government (FMG) appears determined to close this 

gap by deferring new contract awards. Another pressing prob- 
lem is inflation, continuing at an intractable 25 percent. 


Investment is reviving after 18 months in the doldrums. Long- 
Overdue new incentives for oil companies promise to reverse 

the dip in exploration and developmant and result in expanded 
production and earning capacity in the early 1980s. Foreign 
investors in non-oil sectors are scrutinizing possibilities 

in the light of indigenization and foreign exchange restrictions 
and at least some find the new environment attractive. Relative 
political stability, continued steady progress toward civilian 
rule in 1979 and growing awareness of Nigeria's economic 
potential appear to reassure investors. Prospects for American 
business are bright. In the first 6 months of 1977 only 

two countries, the U.S. and Italy, increased their percentage 
shares of the market. Political relations with Nigeria are 
described as the best in years following Head of State 
Obasanjo's state visit to Washington in October. Fittingly, 

the American pavilion at the recent Lagos International Trade 
Fair with over $41 million in direct sales "off the floor" 

set an all-time record for a show participation sponsored by 

the U.S. Government. 





Growth Moderates. Nigeria's real annual growth rate moderated 
somewhat to about 5% in 1977 as oil revenues remain below 
potential due to world market conditions. Projections for 

1978 are uncertain given predicted restraints on FMG purchases. 
The oil boom is slowing as inflation pushes government 
expenditures beyond revenues which are lower than anticipated. 
The need to diversify beyond oil is increasingly apparent. 

Top government leaders and working level officials of 

economic ministries continue to call for more American invest- 
ment in domestic manufacturing and agriculture. At the same time 
an impressive array of prominent U.S. firms is seriously 
considering investment here. Two factors, however, are delaying 
conclusive action for the moment. Potential investors want to 
see acceleration in foreign exchange remittances. They also 

are observing how the Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Board 
classifies foreign partners as to 40% or 60% foreign equity 

in joint ventures, under the 1976 decree requiring specific 
minimum levels of Nigerian participation in all enterprises. 


Moving forward at the same time is masSive public spending 

on infrastructure, a sum approaching one third of gross 
domestic product. A significant part of this work is now 
fortunately nearing completion. Expanded Lagos port facilities 
are working around the clock and several key new arterial 
highways, such as Lagos-Ibadan and Lagos-Benin City, will 


enter service in 1978, giving a critical boost to long-standing 
distribution and communication weaknesses. Within Lagos 
itself the new Ring Road is unsnarling massive traffic jams. 


The five-year Third National Development Plan 1975-80 has 

moved into its second half, but still lacks a clear order of 
priorities. It has become clear that, because of inflation 

and faulty estimating, the projects included in the original 
plan, with new projects added in an April 1977 revision, would 
cost double the original Plan estimate of $53 billion. Commit- 
ments appear to exceed available funds. 1978 should see a 
sharp cutback in new government contracts and spending. 

Already ordered but not crucial projects, therefore, are 

being scrapped or deferred each month, e.g., two steel mills 
instead of three, one liquefied natural gas plant instead of 
two, etc. There is increasing emphasis on the agriculture, 
power, water resources and transport areas. 


Transport and training opening bottlenecks. The transport 
sector merits special attention for progress achieved. In 


the battle against port congestion, the October completion of 
the 10-berth Tin Can Island dock complex in Lagos is at last 
reducing the long string of non-conference vessels that have 
choked the port for three years. In mid-December, 43 ships 
awaited discharge, the lowest backlog since 1974. In March 
1978, port throughput should rise to 1.2 million tons per month 
with the completion of the first phase of the third Apapa 





Wharf extension. The U.S. exporters' problem has become 

one of finding space aboard an American Conference line vessel. 
As this conference has only one reserved berth, goods bound 
for Nigeria from U.S. ports must often wait three months in 
the States. This impediment to trade could be relieved if 

the conference were granted another priority berth, an objective 
repeatedly sought by the U.S. Government and the shipping 
lines. Improved and expanded containerization handling is 

also helping Lagos Port but dockworker performance is erratic. 
The FMG is also stressing the expansion of other ports along 
the coast. A wholly=-new port featuring a coal handling depot 
is being planned at Onne, near Port Harcourt, under the 
supervision of an American firm. 


November also saw the completion of successful negotiations on 

a new bilateral civil air agreement. This agreement, the first 
of its kind between the two nations, replaces ad hoc provisional 
arrangements and makes possible more frequent regular Lagos- 
New York flights with larger capacity aircraft. Nigeria Airways 
expects to inaugurate weekly DC-10 flights to the U.S. in 

April 1978. After a long delay, the Nigerian Railway Corpora- 
tion signed contracts in July for the survey and design of 
important new standard gauge lines in the southern half of 
Nigeria. Rail freight rates were raised in October to rebuild 
the railways' capital, a long overdue step. The charge to move 


one ton of cargo for 1150 kilometers is now $26.11 compared 
to $93 by truck. 


Beyond significant physical inputs, there is strong emphasis on 
developing skilled technical cadres. In mid-1977, the FMG 
decided on a crash program to train mid-level manpower. In 

the words of Nigeria's chief of staff, the country had concen- 
trated on training high-level engineers but still had a serious 
challenge to meet in providing support personnel. A hydro- 
electric dam might have its chief engineer but there was need 
of technicians to operate the controls. In September 1977, 

the first batch of 500 students was sent to the U.S. for two-year 
technical courses in a span of work ranging from laboratory 
technicians to forestry experts and electronic controls foremen. 
An equal number was dispatched to American institutions in 
January 1978. All costs are paid by the Nigerian government. 
The aim is for the students to absorb as much practical 
training as they can and apply American know-how to problems 

at home. Over a period of several years the amount of trainees 
schooled in vocational and junior colleges in a variety of 
countries may exceed 70,000. 





Payments Balance in deficit. The basic balance of payments 
and possibly the balance of trade will be negative for the 
next few years. Large capital programs coupled with burgeoning 
consumer demand caused imports in the first half of 1977 to 
rise 35.2 percent over imports in the first half of 1976. 
Purchases from the U.S. climbed 54 percent in this period to 
total over $500 million (CIF) and take an 11 percent share of 
the market. Total Nigerian exports increased only 28.8 
percent, a reflection of below-expectation crude-oil shipments. 
It should be noted that the U.S. presently takes53 percent 

of Nigeria's exports, a figure which combined with our import 
share amounts to 33 percent of Nigeria's total trade, a 
statistic making us Nigeria's #1 trading partner. 


Non-oil private capital inflows declined from $110 million 

in the first half of 1976 to $13 million in the same period 

of 1977, an action traceable to the unsettled investment 
atmosphere after the indigenization decree and foreign exchange 
restrictions on profit remittances. As a result, banking 
assets declined $414 million in January-June 1977 versus a 

gain of $236 million in the same period of 1976. Government 
plans calling for overseas borrowing of $4 billion by 1981 got 
off to a vigorous start with the syndication of a $1 billion 
offshore loan coordinated by an American bank. The first 


tranche has been earmarked for such infrastructure projects as 
a new ocean terminal and major electric power transmission 
projects. 


Among FMG measures to improve the payments balance have been 

a reduced foreign exchange allowance for Nigerians traveling 
abroad, a requirement to hold a certificate of value for all 
imports, the imposition of quantative restrictions, tightening 
of payments for consultants and management, the establishment 
of an approved foreign exchange budget and the setting up of 

a Foreign Exchange Tribunal to judge currency offenses. 
Speeches of the Head of State and Minister of Trade in connec- 
tion with the opening of the First International Lagos Trade 
Fair in November criticized excessive imports of consumer goods, 
called for the development of indigenous talent and technology, 
and hinted of a new trade policy in which imports of machinery, 
plant equipment and vehicles would be favored. The most 
forceful step, however, is an emerging FMG decision to limit 
government purchases to those crucially necessary for national 
welfare and security in 1978. Restrictions and projected 
overseas borrowing should keep official government monetary 
assets, now about $4.8 billion, at adequate levels for several 
years. 





Continued inflationary pressure. Existing indicators show 
inflation at about 25% for 1977, compared to 22% for 1976 

and 33% for 1975. Food, clothing and shelter lead the price 
advance. Continued excessive growth in the money supply and 
continued deficiencies in supply and distribution facilities 
remain the primary causes. Government restrictions on certain 
imports, intended to conserve foreign exchange, also aggravate 
inflation since domestic production of some of the commodities 
is far below demand. Beer, soft drinks’ and some processed 
foods are notable examples. Other inflationary factors are 

a shortage of skilled, productive manpower relative to demand 
and the concentration of a large share of the country's 
domestic trade in a dozen or so large trading houses, resulting 
in imperfect competition. Many of these firms originated as 
colonial trading posts and now dominate commerce to such an 
extent that they were accorded special status under the indigeni- 
zation decree to keep them intact. Their mark-ups for goods 
are usually considerable. 


Inflation thus remains as great a threat to political stability 

as any other factor, a potential for widespread discontent 

at a time when politicians are emerging in preparation for the 

1979 return of electoral politics and civilian rule. It must 
inevitably retard, although not thwart, the country's 
industrialization as production costs are rather high. Fortunately, 


inflationary pressures should moderate gradually in response 
to lower growth and spending rates and improvements in supply 
and distribution. The outlook is that the country will cope 
with inflation without adopting radical economic systems. 


In addition to direct but only partially effective price, wage, 
rent and dividend controls, the government combats inflation 

by attacking constraints on supply. Port and highway bottle- 
necks should be reduced by 1978 but the obsolete rail system 
will take longer to improve. Government agencies import staple 
foods in bulk and sell at subsidized prices. Agricultural 
productivity is the target of several government programs. As 
reported earlier, a massive middle level manpower training 
program started recently in an effort to expand the skills 
reservior. 


New Investments spur petroleum sector. Nigeria's hiking of 
crude oil prices above those of other producers early in 1977 
resulted in lower sales in the second half of the year in the 
face of lower world demand. Output in July-December was 

roughly 250,000 bbls. a day lower than in the first six months 
of the year. The result is a $.5 billion annual drop in 
revenues below projections. On the bright side, the production 
incentives announced in April have encouraged foreign firms 

to revive dormant five-year investment plans, directing billions 
of additional dollars into the further development of Nigerian 





fields over the next several years. Sales potential for related 
goods and services has accordingly soared for items which include 
rigs, pumps, meters, helicopter and boat services, food catering, 
etc. The prospect is that for the next two years output will 

hold at about 1.95 million bbls. a day and climb to 2.4 million 
bbls. by 1980. Enthusiasm in this sector, however, is tempered 

by the fact that the incentives are not commensurate with necessary 
expenditures for deep-water drilling below the depth of 80 meters. 
In addition, companies are concerned about the government's 

desire to renegotiate compensation agreements which supposedly 

were settled last year. Too, the FMG has reminded producers that 
it has the right to repatriate crude oil proceeds to Nigeria before 
the companies pay their foreign currency expenditures. 


A very positive development is fresh American success in winning 
a new round of major project awards. A U.S. firm has been 
selected as technical partner with the government in the 
construction of the $5 billion LNG project. Another U.S. firm 

is being awarded project management in a $l billion petrochemical 
complex. Americans have also recently won large oil and gas 
pipeline contracts. Once the quality of performance is shown, 
contracts for similar work tend to keep coming. In the words of 
one Public Works Director "if you prove yourself, we'll stuff 
more work than you can swallow down your throat." 


Frustrated Agriculture. In spite of government awareness and 

such recent inputs as seed and fertilizer, the sector remains 
Sluggish. One element of the problem is small farmers' lack of 
access to credit. In 1978 it appears that the major commercial 
crops of peanuts, palm oil and cotton will do no better than 1977, 
perhaps worse. The only current bright spot is an upswing in cocoa 
production, ahead of last year's dismal performance but average 

at best. Experimental plots of rice, corn and cassava are pro- 
viding superior yields but must yet be transferred into commercial 
production. Cash sales from the U.S. continue to soar. In 1975 
American F.O.B. agricultural exports led by wheat, rice, corn, 
tallow and poultry, in that order, were $97 million, in 1976, 

$149 million, and in 1977 $230 million. The prospect is for more 
of the same given no change in FMG import policies. Imports of 
canned or fresh fruits and vegetables remain on the prohibited 
list but there is strong pressure in the local business community. 
to amend this. Good potential exists for such supermarket shelf 
items as soups, bakery products, pet foods and baby foods. 
Buttressing the scene is strong growing demand for agricultural 
implements and technology. Medium and large tractors rack up 
record sales, but knowing observers say the optimal model is the 
small tractor, a variety which has not yet awakened demand. 
Examples of much sought technology are irrigation systems and 

such turnkey projects as integrated poultry operations which 
include both processing and packaging. The official drive to 





establish large scale farms, averaging 10,000 acres in size 

is still on, with a number of U.S. firms already contracted 

to organize and manage the units. Incentives for foreign firms 
who will enter into joint ventures here include tax relief, 
duty free imports, and extensive credit guarantees. 


Chances for Political Stability Improve. The gradual evolution 
toward civilian rule in October 1979 offers hope for 


continued political stability in Nigeria. During the past few 
months the Federal Military Government (FMG) has inaugurated 

a Constituent Assembly to review and approve a draft constitu- 
tion for the new civilian government. After a constitution 

has been approved, the FMG's timetable calls for formation 

of political parties to be followed by general elections. In 
some instances politicians have been anticipating the 

October 1978 date for formation of political parties in their 
maneuvers to form alliances. AS a result the FMG has issued 

a strong warning that its guidelines will be followed but there 
is no reason to believe it does not continue to be dedicated to 
its objective of returning power to a civilian government. 


Some of the obstacles that businessmen have had to face in the 
past are beginning to be overcome. The government is conscious 
of the many problems it faces and is making serious efforts 

to be responsive to public concerns. Although the inefficiency 
and corruption that have been the source of many complaints 

in the past have not disappeared, government efforts to lower 
the profile of public officials, such as banning government-— 
owned imported luxury cars in favor of Nigerian-assembled or 
smaller imported luxury cars, may be improving its image. 


Most important, from the perspective of American business 

has been the dramatic improvement in U.S.-Nigerian relations. 
The visit of Head of State Obasanjo to the United States in 
October 1977 and the anticipated visit of President Carter to 
Nigeria in 1978 are symbolic of the improved atmosphere. High 
level economic discussions have also been held between the 
United States and Nigeria for the purpose of analyzing and 
reducing impediments to further trade and investment between 
the two countries. Although many of the major problems have 
not been solved, there is a positive desire on the part of the 
FMG to improve the situation. 


Nigeria still faces many internal problems which it is seeking 
to overcome. U.S.-Nigerian relations are still fraught with 
potential dangers, depending at least in part on the successes 
of other aspects of our African policy. Overall, however, we 
believe the prospects for internal stability and long term 
positive U.S.-Nigerian relations have greatly improved over 
the past few months. 
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Implications for American Business. In only six years, 
Nigeria has moved from fifty-second to fifth place among our 


overseas suppliers. Knowledgeable Nigerians see the U.S. as 
a leading and, in some specialities, the only source of 
technology, managerial expertise and food supplies. In the 
first half of 1977, the U.S. share of the market gained two 
points to over 11%. If the recent 15-day Lagos International 
Trade Fair is an indicator, we should continue to improve. 
The 35 firms in the U.S. Department of Commerce pavilion 
reported direct sales of $41 million and projected sales in 
the next year of a whopping $360 million. The latter figure 
may be over-optimistic but the direct sales figure is four 
times the previous record for a Commerce Department trade 
fair participation. 


With a gross domestic product (GDP) of $30 billion, a real 
growth rate of 5-8% and nearly 80 million consumers, the 
Nigerian market is one of the largest in Africa. It reaches 
into most of the surrounding nations, a pattern which will 
accelerate with the development of the Economic Community 

of West African States (ECOWAS), the region's nascent common 
market now in the early stage. Although the Nigerian 
Government owns or controls a good share of the economy, 
Nigeria's private sector--agriculture, construction, distri- 
bution and manufacturing--comprises more than half of the 
economy and is expected to invest $18 billion from 1975 to 1980. 


A new critical factor,however, is the FMG's realization 

that it now faces a serious financial challenge in which the 
cost of ongoing capital projects significantly exceeds 
available funds. This situation can well result in the post- 
ponement or cancellation of sizeable new government contracts 
during much of 1978. Government buying would be severely 
reduced, leaving most purchasing with the private sector. 


Despite absolute prohibitions on luxury goods and some not so 
luxurious items like canned foods, Nigeria's imports have been 
expanding rapidly, growing by 35% in the first half of 1977 
compared to the first half of 1976. Imports approached $10 
billion for 1977 but predictions for 1978 are uncertain because 
of retrenchment in government purchases. Normally capital 
goods comprise about 70% of imports, consumer goods about 30%. 


Of particular importance for the future is anything connected 
with transport equipment. Trucks, buses, automobiles under 
2,000 cc., motorcycles and parts all bulk large in the accounts. 
A large sale of trucks and buses is partly responsible for the 
surge in the U.S. market share in 1977. The need for vehicle 
parts is becoming so acute that the government is encouraging 
the establishment of parts manufacturers along with new assembly 
plants. It is also considering requiring vehicle importers 

to demonstrate that they hold an adequate supply of parts before 
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they import vehicles. Heavy construction equipment potential 
remains strong but will wane if roadbuilding contracts ease 

off. Basic food imports such as rice and wheat provide excellent 
*opportunities. Fertilizer is a market of some $45 million 
annually. Durable consumer goods such as refrigerators and 

air conditioners are in increasing demand. There is a fertile 
market for generators, from household units to factory size 

as reliable electric power supplies fall short of needs. 

Also noteworthy is the accent on development of water resources. 
Borehole drilling services and equipment as well as pumps, 
compressors and other supporting items enjoy mounting demand. 
Suppliers should check with the Federal Ministry of Water 
Resources and with the ten new River Basin Commissions 
established around Nigeria. 


Many of the major projects announced in the 1975-80 Development 
Plan presumably will move ahead now that overseas financing 

is secured. The recently-negotiated $1 billion loan was the 
first in a series which is expected to total $4 billion by 1981. 
World Bank assistance could also come in agriculture and energy. 
Among other things, loans will cover a petrochemical complex, 
nitrogenous fertilizer plant, additional port facilities at 
Lagos and Port Harcourt and several electric power and 
telecommunications projects, including a 350-NW dual-fired 
thermal power plant for the Warri steel mill. Such projects 


hold numerous opportunities for American firms. The period 
January-March 1978 should reveal whether projects already 
underway or contemplated will be shelved or slowed. 


Several large projects which were moving ahead before the 

loan are now reaching the implementation phase. These include 
design and construction contracts associated with the upcoming 
$5-6 billion liquified natural gas plant planned for the 
southeast. Contracts have finally been awarded for survey and 
design on the project to upgrade the railroad from narrow to 
standard gauge between Port Harcourt and the plannea steel 
mill at Ajaokuta. Long in the offing, the Ajaokuta blast 
furnace will result in construction of an industrial city with 
infrastructure on virgin land along the Niger River. Further 
up the river, the New Capital City project master planned by 
an American consortium, is being pushed rapidly. Like the 
Ajaokuta steel mill, it will generate numerous infrastructure 
projects in a sparsely-settled area. The Federal Capital 
Development Authority charged with building the city hopes to 
move to its Abuja base camp by April. In a few decades, the 
Niger and Benue river system may begin to resemble our Mississ- 
ippi-Ohio industrial heartland. This effort will require 
developing the rivers with navigation, power and irrigation 
facilities along with transportation and communications networks 
and new towns. In addition to the 16 airports being enlarged 
or constructed under the current airport development program, 
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as many as seven new airports with accompanying avionics are 
being considered for the New Federal Capital and new state 
capitals. 


Renewed interest is evident in investing in Nigeria after the 
drastic new indigenization decree and stringent foreign 

exchange controls virtually dried up capital inflow for 18 
months. Half a dozen major American corporations are on the 
verge of announcing new joint ventures or are seriously 
investigating prospects. This stems from the interest generated 
by the Head of State's Washington visit and from the realization 
that Nigeria will inevitably become one of Africa's few 
industrialized nations by the end of the century because of 

its large domestic market and relatively favorable financial 
Situation. 


Nigeria is no place for inexperienced tenderfeet. While the 
environment is gradually improving, Lagos in particular is 
Still a relatively difficult place in which to live and operate; 
a bustling, impersonal metropolis of about 3.5 million 
inhabitants harassed by utility shortages and all the problems 
associated with a developing country bravely trying to achieve 
everything at once. Investors must anticipate lengthy delays 
in decision-making and sudden, almost capricious changes 

in regulations. In addition to the formal indigenization 
requirements, the FMG lately has shown a decided preference 

for investment which brings in technology or expertise 
unavailable here, in contrast to investment in such established 
fielas as commerce and finance. On the positive side, steps are 
underway to improve the environment for American investors. 
When a pending case is cleared, the U.S. Export-Import Bank 

is ready to resume making loans and guarantees for major 
projects. Also, the Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC) is negotiating with the FMG to ease procedures for the 
issuance of its political risk insurance. These programs 

will supplement existing Nigerian incentives such as income 

tax relief for public companies in pioneer industries, low 
duties on raw materials brought into Nigeria for manufacture, 

a quick writedown on capital assets and the erection of 
protective tariffs. 


Specific investment opportunities abound. In the huge and 
booming construction industry, the handful of European firms 

here for several years find themselves with more work than they 
can handle. The American reputation was tarnished by the 

inept performance of a few unqualified firms hired hastily for 
crash projects, but is being restored by the solid performance 

of more experienced recent arrivals. There is room for many 

more good firms. In agriculture the FMG seeks private firms 

to establish plantations and agro-allied industries and is having 
some success in signing up Americans. Given Nigeria's needs 
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and ample agriculture land, this sector has rich possibilities. 
In the manufacturing sector, the FMG's interest in self-suffi- 
ciency and import substitution creates a demand for technology 
and expertise in all sorts of fields. Glass containers, 

Ship building, refrigerators, air conditioners and more could 
be assembled in this booming, goods-short economy. The demand 
for truck bodies is enormous and yet the supply is limited 

to a few local firms using inefficient methods. The FMG is 
particularly interested in finding firms to establish an 

auto parts industry and already requires that the new vehicle 
assembly plants beginning operations now have 30% local content 
within 10 years. With the development of steel and petrochemical 
plants a great many support industries will be needed from 

now on. 


Since all enterprises must now include from 40% to 60% Nigerian 
ownership, the investor is obliged to find suitable partners, 

a task which requires careful investigation. The handful of 
well-established Nigerian entrepreneurs is often over-extended 
in new ventures but there are other, less known alternatives. 
Nigeria is a large country but many Americans never get beyond 
Lagos, missing out on the opportunities and less taxing 
environment of the country's diverse states and regions. Most 
state governments have industrialization plans and welcome 
foreign partners in a wide range of enterprises, including 
construction. In the private sector, a recent development is 
the appearance of surplus capital in the coffers of established 
and successful but relatively unknown joint ventures. With 
profits high but required to remain in the country by exchange 
controls, some of these firms are considering new ventures and 
seek foreign expertise. 


An American who decides to do business in Nigeria should keep 

a few simple rules in mind. In a nation with per capita income 
approaching $350, the tastes of the Nigerian consumers do not 
run to the exotic. 


Technology is best kept simple and easy to maintain. For 
example, the manufacturers' need for materials handling equipment 
can probably be more efficiently met by a forklift truck 

rather than by a sophisticated conveyor system. For trade 
purposes, one must find an honest, reliable, and aggressive 
Nigerian agent. They are indispensable even if one decides to 
establish an American in-country. To establish an American 

in Nigeria requires several hundred thousand dollars. [In 
pursuing a contract it is advantageous to include technology 
transfer and training as part of the package. The bid should 
meet the requirements stated in the tender even if they do not 
resemble specifications used in the United States. One should 
not be put off by the seemingly harsh non-performance clauses which 
often appear in Nigerian contracts. These are merely included 
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to provide some leverage for the government against malfeasance. 
Many contractors in the past ran off with mobilization fees. 
They are rarely invoked for unavoidable delays. Nigeria 
discourages trade with and investment in South Africa and is 
considering a secondary boycott of South Africa. Before 
complying, American firms should consult the Department of 
Commerce about recent U.S. boycott legislation, which contains 
strict penalties for participation in secondary and tertiary 
boycotts. Meanwhile, Nigerian embassies recently adopted a 
policy of refusing visas to travelers possessing South African 
visas. Unless advised otherwise, one should deal only on a 
confirmed letter of credit. One should also request financial 
and operating information about a prospective client through 
the Department of Commerce World Traders Data Reports. Finally, 
one should follow up aggressively to see that the letter of 
credit is moved through the Central Bank. Otherwise a company 
can find itself delayed in the repatriation of its money. 


Overall relations between Nigeria and the United States are 

the most harmonious in many years as both nations have come 

to better mutual understanding and appreciation. One of the 
vital links in this relationship is commerce. To reinforce and 
strengthen our ties and to make the most of opportunities, the 
American business community would be wise to put its best 
effort forward now. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 








EAST-WEST FRADE 


Market Data Package 


A New Market Research and Evaluation Tool 
Custom-Made for Your Company’s Product Line 


Each Market Data Package contains: 


e Projected U.S. export potential in eight Communist countries. 


e Exports, including trade shares, by the United States and other Western 
nations to the Communist countries. 


© Communist country exports to the United States and other Western nations. 
e Detailed U.S. export-import trade with each Communist country. 


e Names and addresses of the Communist country Foreign Trade Or- 
ganizations purchasing your product. 


The eight Communist countries are: 


The U.S.S.R. German Democratic Republic 

Bulgaria Poland 

Czechoslovakia Romania ao 
Hungary People’s Republic of China <a ‘ull 
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SEND FOR YOUR FREE 

BOOKLET DESCRIBING Name 

the East-West Trade Market Address 

Data Package and find out how City a ee eee 
to order the data package in 
which you are interested. Company, Title 


Mail To: 


Office of East-West Trade Development, MDP 
Bureau of East-West Trade 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Washington, D.C. 20230 





